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THE FIRST AMERICAN LITTERATEUR. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


The term—made by the French, and adopted by the Eng- 
lish, to describe one who assumes literature as a profession 
—must be first applied in our country to Charles Brockden 
Brown. 

Men before him had occasionally paused amidst other 
pursuits, to write for amusement or from a sense of duty; 
but no American had ever attempted to find a life-long em- 
ployment in the use of the pen. The position he assumed 
was ably sustained, and it would be difficult in any country 
to find a writer who more completely and absolutely de- 
voted himself to authorship as a profession, regarding every 
act and accident of existence only as it furthered the ac- 
quirement of excellence in his chosen avocation. 


The artist usually learns to love the product of his genius, | 


and lingers upon his labors with affectionate elaboration, 
finding happiness and pride in the occupation of the pass- 
ing hour; but Brockden Brown enjoyed no such lingering 
by the wayside. Ina busy, toiling community, as yet de- 
barred by the stern exactions of daily labor from studious 
habits or the refinements of leisure, he voluntarily aban- 
doned himself to authorship, and bent every energy to the 
attainment of artistic perfection in the details of the craft. 
Every style of writing was attempted merely as an exercise 
of skill; and poem, essay, and novel were produced and 
estimated, not for their own value, but as so much practice 
towards future perfection. Acutely conscious of his own 
defects, he pressed forward with intrepidity and zeal, never 


stopping to grieve over failures, but rather rejoicing that ' 








his own growing powers enabled him to detect them and 
avoid their repetition. 

In any just criticism of his achievements, it must ever be 
remembered that he not only lived in a rugged society, but 
that when Wieland appeared, the more cultured nations had 
still to wait full sixteen years for the approaching Waverley. 
Often wild, crude, and incomplete in his work, he is still 
entitled at once to the honors and to the excuses due to a 
creative genius laboring without tutor and without critic. 
With plots often glaringly defective and obscure, his clear 
diction attracts attention and awakens admiration, while 
his very irregularities of method frequently compel com- 
parison with the admirable analysis of Bulwer, the wild 
fluency of Poe, and the mechanisms of Wilkie Collins. 

The earlier novelists usually seek the unfamiliar and the 
foreign, amazing the illiterate with delusive learning, and 
charming the rude and the ignorant with a marvelous 
familiarity with the lives of kings and courtiers. This vul- 
gar error was entirely avoided by Brockden Brown, and it 
should be one of the greatest honors of this pioneer of 
American novelists, that he opened, with unerring pre- 
cision, the true field of such labor, by adhering strictly to 
the delineation of scenes familiar to himself and to his 
readers. The streets of Philadelphia and New York are his 
theatre of action: his heroes and heroines wander along the 
banks of the Delaware and the Schuylkill, and are never 
permitted to stray farther than Jersey, Wilmington, or the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. 

Cursory criticism has condemned his fictions as tales of 
wild and improbable adventure, but closer examination will 
show that his most incredible events are always carefully 
explained by natural causes. His earlier novels, in con- 
formity with the taste of the time, are filled with the horri- 
ble and the amazing; but his own excellent judgment shrank 
from these blemishes, and the later story of Clara Howard 
makes a singularly close approach to the simple truthful- 
ness exacted from the modern domestic novel. 

Instead of carelessly condemnivg his creations as the 
irregular vagaries of lawless imagination, it would be more 
just to consider the lucidity of the style, and the constant 
and conscientious endeavor to incite the reader to the ex- 
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amination of the manifold characteristics of humanity. 
Far from being continuously erratic, the prevalent method 
supports an even tenor of metaphysical and analytical dis- 
sertation upon the intellect and passions of mankind, broken 
occasionally by wild bursts of feeling and sudden exalta- 
tions of imagination. He describes the letters of one of his 
heroes as models of that energy of style which results from 
simplicity of structure, from picturesque epithets, and from 
the compression of much meaning into few words. The 
same description might be applied to his own diction, with 
the difference that upon this solid basis of merit a fervid 
fancy builds apparently wild imaginings, which are them- 
selves at last carefully resolved to part. 

The life of Brockden Brown was singularly uneventful. 
Born of a well-known family of Quakers, who had accom- 
panied William Penn to Philadelphia, he was placed, at the 
age of eleven, in the school of the famous Robert Proud. 
Here he enjoyed the privilege of half a dozen years of un- 
broken study, under a competent master, who exhibited his 
good sense by urging the studious lad to long country ram- 
bles for the maintenance of his health. These solitary 
walks became a part of the youth’s very existence, and while 
operating, to a slight degree, in familiarizing him with 
nature, were ever afterwards practiced as furnishing unin- 
terrupted opportunity for following the vagaries of his fan- 
ciful musings. 
authorship. Like other American boys of his time, he was 
a profound admirer of Benjamin Franklin. Some verses, 
containing an enthusiastic eulogium upon that philosopher, 
were deemed worthy of his first venture into print and were 
sent toa newspaper. The intelligent compositor was, how- 
ever, already a power in the land, and in his wisdom decided 
that all laudatory verses must be necessarily ascribed to 
Washington. The poem therefore appeared with the 


changed heading, and was so generally accepted as an in- | 
tentional insult to the popular hero, that the young author 


was overwhelmed with chagrin. Notwithstanding this 
misadventure, Brockden Brown made a more satisfactory 
appearance before the public, under the title of the Rhap- 
sodist, in a series of essays in the Columbian Magazine, in 
which he described a rapturous existence in a wilderness 
peopled by an opulent fancy with the most brilliant visions. 

Of studious habit, a ready conversationist, and an able 
debater, the Bar was naturally selected as his future career, 
and Brockden Brown entered upon his new studies with 
enthusiasm. To a fanciful and warm-hearted youth, ever 
exhausting himself upon private correspondence, essays, 
tales, historic disquisitions, imaginative verses, and in the 
fabrication of all sorts of Utopias, the dull details of the 
lawyer's office soon became utterly unendurable, and he 


abandoned the profession, despite all the persuasions of his | 


family and friends. 
Dissatisfied and unoccupied he wandered from home, and 
found a warm welcome with his special friend and com- 


| rade, a young physician in New York city, who was devo- 
ting himself, under the zealous sense of duty, to combating 
the fearful progress of the yellow fever. This terrible 
plague was fast spreading from street to street, and from 
house to house, but the young physician remained at his 
post; and Brockden Brown, with loving admiration, shared 
his dwelling, attended his steps, and finally closed his eyes 
in death when the young physician fell a victim to his own 
generosity. 

The terrors of the time, the horrors of the plague, and its 
wonderful effect upon the community, made a profound im- 
pression upon the heart and imagination of the young 
author, and he afterwards strove conscientiously to repeat 
the lessons of the scourge to the world through the medium 
of his novels. 

It was in this memorable year of the plague that Brown 
published his first book—Wieland—a wild romance, which 
attracted much attentioa, both at home and abroad, and 
won for the author an immediate reputation. Thencefor- 
ward, in half a dozen years, he published half a dozen 





novels, and then turned from fiction to the pursuit of poli- 
tical themes, writing so constantly and so fluently, that 


| although he died at the early age of thirty-nine, his pub- 
| lished works are estimated at twenty-four volumes, of which 
| his novels occupy less than a third part. 

In these excursions, epics and essays were | 
planned and prepared with all the enthusiasm of youthful | 


Wieland or Transformation, the earliest and most famous, 
but not the best of his books, exhibits his peculiar powers 
and defects in the most glaring contrast. According to his 
own avowed theory, that the novelist is at liberty to make 
use of the unusual but not the impossible, Brockden Brown 
selects as his hero an apparently moral and religious man, 
whose father died mysteriously and probably of self-com- 
bustion. This event predisposes the son to become the 


| slave of imaginary terrors, and a ventriloquist completes 


the work by transforming him into a fanatic, who, under 
the direction of a supposed angelic mandate, murders his 


| tenderly loved wife and children to save them from the ilis 


of earth and secure them the bliss of heaven. The plain 
solution of the marvels renders Wieland a maniac and sui- 
cide, and the story closes with the moral that the events 
were the consequence of the frailties of the actors. That if 
Wieland had possessed higher views of moral duty and of 
the attributes of the Divine, no mysterious voices could 
have transformed him to a murderer; and if his sister had 


| been gifted with ordinary equanimity of mind, the deceiver 


could have been bafiled by a little common sense, 
In his second novel—Ormond—an elaborate description 


| is given of the yellow fever in Philadelphia, with a fearfully 
| exact delineation of the symptoms and sufferings of the vic- 


tims. The sanitary and police regulations, with the stag- 
nation of trade, the panic of the inhabitants, the best 
method of treatment, and the means of escaping infection, 
are all skilfully introduced as the mere incidents in a thril- 
ling rarrative. This novel has been usually regarded as 
inferior to Wieland, but the construction is more harmo- 
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nious, the character of the hero is singularly and ably de- 
veloped, and the two heroines, Constantia and Helena, as 
contrasted types of the sex, have perhaps never been more 
carefully elaborated, until womanhood found its able expo- 
nents in Currer Bell and George Elliot. 

In Arthur Mervyn, or, Memoirs of the Year 1793, the 
leading theme is the pestilence in Philadelphia, and a pre- 
face urges that the novelist has felt solemnly bound to pro- 
duce a popular presentment of an epoch so marked for its 
lessons of justice and humanity, and its trials of fortitude 
and constancy, in the belief that an eminent service is ren- 
dered to the world by depicting, in lively colors, the evils 
of disease and poverty, as well as the brilliant examples of 
disinterestedness and intrepidity aroused by such circum- 
stance:. The story is very defective in construction, but 
great care is taken to localize the events, while the hero is 
a Chester County farmer boy, who leaves his home because 
his father marries a servant girl from Jersey. 

In Edgar Huntley, imagination runs riot. While the sober 
preface prepares the reader for a plain, unvarnished tale, 
exhibiting, with critical calmness, the peculiarities of Ame- 
rican society, the romance is itself a carnival of crime toned 
down by the metaphysical dissertations of the hero. Edgar 
Huntley is a philosopher tormented with excessive delicacy 
of conscience and taste, yet he chooses the tomahawk as his 
favorite weapon, and acquires such dexterity in its use as to 
slay a panther in a pitch-dark cavern, by hurling it at a 
distant point midway between two mild lights, which he 
justly judges to be an animal’s eyes. The same hero kills 
three Indians, with amazing skill and promptness, while 
maintaining a lively mental debate for and against the right 
of self-defence. The marvels are partially explained by 
somnambulism, but it is pleasant to turn from such a tissue 
of incongruities to the novel of Clara Howard, the most har- 
monious and symmetrical of his stories. 

Brockden Brown married happily, and the last years of 
his life were spent in the measureless content of domestic 
peace. Consumption made him its victim, but bis genial, 
kindly spirit drew about him a circle of earnest friends, and 
his unfailing industry was supported to the last. 

Born in Philadelphia, he lived and died within its limits, 
and all the work of his pen served to illustrate and to praise 
the grand old State of Pennsylvania. 

His stories, crude in execution and extravagant in struc- 
ture, abound in power, and the key-note of the whole is the 
duty of self-education, both mental and moral. 

In the literature of his native land, Brockden Brown must 
hold a lofty station as the dauntless pioneer, who devoted 
himself to establishing the independence of the American 
intellect. 

_ se. 

Rocuerokrt has just written a pamphlet entitled Za Com- 
mune, in which he insults France and its Government, and 
which has been seized at a printing office at Brussels, by 





order of the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affuirs. 








MODERN JOURNALISM. 


The spirit of enterprise that actuates the leader of modern 
journalism, is marvelous beyond expression. Standing 
ready at the beck of science, it sends its Stanleys to the 
heart of African deserts; it equips its fleets to bring an ex- 
pectant world tidings from the ruins of ancient cities, from 
open highways in the ice-bound regions of the arctic poles, 
and from the centennial meetings of heavenly orbs in their 
wanderings through aerial space. Gathering gradually 
around themselves wealth and influence, its editors are no 
longer cramped in the dingy darkness of a cellar, but rear 
for themselves princely palaces that overtop in their lofti- 
ness the roofs of our merchant mansions, or the steeples of 
our city churches. The journalist, in fact, has made him- 
self indispensable. He becomes a constant benefactor, and 
the lessons that he daily provides for the public are open to 
all. None are excluded; the indigent and the opulent are 
alike welcome to the boon so munificently conferred. The 
newspaper, for many, is the sole library, and for the masses 
of mankind the ordinary avenue to knowledge. 

Professionally, journalism in general affords the widest 
of all fields for the display of intellectual power. It re- 
quires not special kinds of information for special purposes, 
but all kinds of information for all kinds of purposes. Un- 
shackled by the technicalities and limitations incident to 
other professions, it develops the highest faculties of the 
mind for analysis and synthesis. The assistance it renders 
to other professions is incalculable. In reporting and pub- 
lishing sermons and public discourses, the press procures 
for preachers and speakers audiences of millions, instead of 
a few thousands, to the gain of truth and loss of error; for, 
while the latter fears the light and loses by it, the former 
only desires the light, for never does it gain so much as by 
diffusion. Aware that an Argus, with unclosed eyes, is ever 
watching them, conscience of a presence that catches the 
word fresh from the lips, all speakers, all public lecturers, 
are stimulated to greater originality of thought, to higher 
polish of style. 


— —— +o > a 


WuatT a wonder is a newspaper! Full of interesting mat- 
ter, it comes to you with its contents as fresh as the ink 
with which it is printed. Its columns are supplied from 
the pen and from the telegraph; correspondence from far 
abroad and from your neighborhood; the cream of other 
publications; the last item of news, and the editor’s com- 
ments on it al. 

ate SEES SS en eee 

SUPERINTENDENT Harkins, of Dunkirk, says that English 
literature is lamentably neglected in our schools, and that 
school libraries receive little attention. 

iaantaten ~<——0e " 
Witu1aM Brack has abandoned journalism and gone to 


novel writing. No wonder, when he was offered £2,000 for 
his next novel. 
































































































































































































A MISSISSIPPI RIVER EDITOR'S STORY. 

The river editor came in the other day, with a rather 
troubled air, and said he'd just been listening to a story of 
the truth of which he’d no doubt, and which was of a char- 
acter to set his hairon end. The hair of a river editor—a 
man accustomed to dangers by field and flood, one intimate 
with all the mysteries of the levee, and familiar with the 
spirits of the vasty deep—does n’t stand on end on every 
light occasion, and so his explanation of the mystery was 
listened to with interest. He said that he was in his own 
room, sitting at his desk and pegging away manfully at a 
description of a steamboat clerk’s new diamond breastpin, 
when the door was opened suddenly and a stranger made 
his appearance. The individual who had come in unan- 
nounced was a tall, cadaverous-looking individual, clad in 
a suit of clothes that had once been better, and wearing upon 
his face an expression of the most profound and deeply 
seated melancholy. He came forward in a shambling way, 
took a chair, pulled out a tattered handkerchief and mopped 
his face, and then inquired, in a sepulchral voice, if he had 


found the river editor? He was answered in the affirmative, 


when he cast a glance around as if to note the presence of 


listeners, hitched his chair up a little closer to the aston- 
ished river editor, and began: 

“‘T’ve come up here ter see yer, young man, and ter tell 
yer somethin’ I’ve been carryin’ on my mind for goin’ on 
twenty-one years, now. It won't take long ter git through 
with the story, for I’li put the peth of it in a few words. 
You remember, don’t yer, how along in the Spring of 1854, 
there was a steamboat started from here for New Orleans 
with a big load of truck, but not many passengers, that was 
never heard of again? They waited for her in New Orleans 
and they looked for her from St. Louis, but they never 
heard of her, and concluded she must have burst her biler 
and scuttled or burned, though no sign of the wreck was 
ever seen, not so much as a gang-plank. There wasn’t, as 
I said, hardly any passengers, so there wasn’t a great deal 
of fuss made over the loss, and the underwriters acted very 
handsome in the matter. Well, young man, that vessel 
didn’t burst her biler, nor she didn’t burn, and what I 
came here for is to tell what became of her. I'd traveled a 
good deal on that boat, back and forth, and I'd had a good 
deal of trouble on board her, too. I allers carried some 
baggage, and the porter on that boat was just as bad as the 
baggage men on the railroad. I never made a trip that the 
fellow did n’t smash my trunk into slivers, and I got mighty 
disgusted at last. I jawed at the porter, and jawed at the 
captain and mate, and everybody else, but it didn’t seem to 
make any difference, for my trunk got smashed every trip. 
I brooded over it, and brooded over it, until I could n’t 
I got so mad and I made up my mind finally I'd get 
even with that boat or bust. It was a long time before I 
hit on a plan to fix ’em, but at last I thought of it. I got 
two big trunks, and then I bought a hundred and fifty 
pounds of this damanite, is n’t it?—what d’yer call it ?—the 
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stuff they use in blastin’, you know. I put seventy-five 


pounds of the stuff in each trunk, with lots of gun cotton 
piled around it inside. Then I got a nigger to carry the 
trunks on board the boat very carefully and put them with 
the rest of the baggage. I bought a ticket for that trip, 
but didn’t go on board the boat when she started. I cal- 
culated there’d be some excitement on the trip when the 
porter got to mashin’ my trunk, as usual. The boat left at 
night and I went to bed expecting ter read in the morning 
paper about the burnin’ of a boat down the river; but I 
didn’t find it. There was a big account of an earthquake 
somewhere between here and Cairo, which shook the hull 
country and threw over all the fences, but that was all. 
The boat wasn’t heard from, as I said before. For two or 
three years after that, whenever the farmers down the river 
wanted any kindlin’ all they did was ter go out in the fields 
and pick up splinters, ‘but no one knew where them splin- 
from. I knowed, though; they was the 
splinters off that boat. That’s the hull story, and I feel 
better now I’ve got it off my mind.” 

Then the cadaverous man got up and shuffled slowly out, 
and the startled river editor came in and told of what he 
had heard. He hasn't slept well since the occurrence—the 
river editor has n’t—for he says he believes the old fellow’s 
story to be true, though he doesn’t recollect the name of 
that missing steamboat. 


ters ever came 
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Tue New Haven Register is responsible for the following: 
‘*A man in a neighboring town, who has about a thousand 
dollars in the Township Bank, was in a store yesterday, and 
watching his opportunity, whispered in the ear of the 


dealer, ‘Is the Townsend Savings Bank getting a little 
shaky?’ The merchant turned on him with a look of dire 


astonishment and asked, ‘Where have you been the last 

year, or don’t you read the newspapers?’ The man replied 

that he didn’t feel able to take a newspaper. ‘ Well,’ said 

the merchant, ‘you have lost twice enough in the Town- 

send Bank to have paid for all our daily papers all the rest 

of your life.” The depositor left looking ‘a little shaky.’” 
- , parerenne : 

Tue Women’s Journal claims that ‘‘women printers were 
known half a century before the Revolution. A woman, 
Margaret Draper, of Boston, conducted the first newspaper 
in America. The original Declaration of Independence was 
printed by Mary Catharine Goddard.” 

+s.0e> — 

Tue French Univers lately advised its readers not to 
patronize a certain mercer in Paris, because he opens his 
shop on Sundays. The shopkeeper applied to the courts, 
and has just obtained a judgment for 4,000 francs as 


damages. 
—-— roe -—— 
In Germany they have printed 52,700,000 blanks upon 
which the returns are to be made for the census, the taking 


of which begins December 1. 
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TEXAS EDITORIAL EXOURSION, 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sim:—By invitation of Col. Thomas A. Scott, a party of 
forty-three ladies and gentlemen left Texarkana, on Septem- 
ber Ist. After passing over the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern Railroad, they arrived at St. Louis, making 
headquarters at the Laclede Hotel. While here Gen. Sher- 
man favored the party witha call. After visiting the places 
of interest and resting about two days, they left for Spring- 
field, Ill, in a special car provided for them by Col. Lake, 
of the Chicago and Alton Railroad. 

September 4th, at noon, they arrived at Springfield, where 
a committee of citizens and of the press was awaiting them. 
Carriages were in readiness to take them to the Leland 
Hotel, where a welcome address was delivered by Hon. D. 
L. Phillips, and responded to by Judge A. B. Norton, of 
the Dallas Intelligencer. About 3 o’clock they were shown 
through the city, visiting, among other places, the home of 
Abraham Lincoln, Oak Ridge Cemetery, Lincoln Monu- 
ment, New State House, Watch Factory, Condin & Co.’s 
Spice Mill and Rolling Mills. A magnificent banquet was 
prepared for the evening, when speeches were made to in- 
culeate feelings of harmony between the different sections 
of our common country. 

At Chicago two days were spent in driving around the 
city to the different places of interest. Here an unfortunate 
accident happened to Mrs. A. B. Norton—a freight train 
ran over her and severed her left arm. Monday evening 
was spent at McVicker’s Theatre. 

On Tuesday morning the party left for Fort Wayne. 
Mayor Zollinger and many citizens were at the depot to 
receive them. A drive over the city was arranged for the 
afternoon; while on said drive the Mayor made a false alarm 
of fire, and in four minutes the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment was on hand with the steam engines, hook and lad- 
ders, etc. After the drive the ladies were taken to the 
hotel, while the gentlemen found a lunch prepared at the 
Square Table Club Room. A grand ball was arranged for the 
night. The hall was handsomely decorated, the fairest of 
the ladies present, and no pains had been spared to make 
the Texas editors feel comfortable and at home. The Mayor 
welcomed the Texas journalists, and tendered them the hos- 
pitality of the city. Speeches were also made by R. C. 
Bell, of Fort Wayne, and Col. W. Y. Leader, of Jefferson, 
Texas. The ball and all other entertainments were a grand 
success. 

Leaving many new friends at Fort Wayne, and traveling 
toward Niagara Falls, they were overtaken by an invitation 
to stop at Mansfield, Ohio. They concluded to stay over, 
and never will they regret it. The delightful drive over the 
hilly city, and the reception at the house of M. D. Harters, 
Esq., made the stay at Mansfield a most pleasant one. 

At Erie, Pa., the party arrived at midnight. The hotels 
were crowded on account of the Democratic State Conven- 








tion. After a few hours’ rest, the party was interviewed by 
many prominent citizens. During the afternoon a ride on 
Lake Erie was indulged in, and thereafter the party were 
taken in carriages through the city, stopping at the Burdett 
Organ Factory. Here thirty-six musicians were playing, 
on arrival of the guests, some familiar Southern airs, which 
pleased all. 

Buffalo was reached the following day, where Wm. Able, 
an old Texan, very kindly took care of the Texas quill 
drivers. 

At Niagara Falls, some six hours were spent in viewing 
the grand sights of the Fall, museums, stores, and both 
sides of thie river. 

On the way from Buffalo to New York, the party was the 
guest of Edmund Bowen, the General Superintendent of the 
New York and Erie Railroad. 

In New York the party concluded to remain three days. 
They called upon the Mayor of the city, who gave a recep- 
tion in his private chamber. The Tribune and other print- 
ing and advertising establishments were visited; also 
Brooklyn, Central Park, Greenwood Cemetery, and the 
theatres. 

In Philadelphia the party only remained about ten hours, 
visiting the Centennial Buildings, the Park, and Walnut 
Street Theatre, to see Frank Mayo in Davy Crockett. After 
leaving Philadelphia, the party went by the way of Harris- 
burg and Washington City. Notwithstanding it being Sun- 
day, the party had an opportunity to see the Capitol Build- 
ing, the Smithsonian Institute, Agricultural Bureau, and 
other places. 

The party then returned by the way of St. Louis to their 
respective homes, and will always remember the kind feel- 
ings and hospitality of their Northern friends. Lxaov. 

Hovston, Texas, October 2, 1875. 

————____ +s.0n- — — — 

Harp on Eprrors.—Soon after Chief Justice Chase as- 
sumed the gubernatorial chair in Ohio, he issued his pro- 
clamation appointing a Thanksgiving Day. To make sure 
of being orthodox, the Governor composed his proclamation 
almost entirely of passages from the Bible, which he did 
not designate as quotations, presuming that every one 
would recognize them, and admire the fitness of the words 
as well as his taste in their selection. The proclamation 
meeting the eye of a Democratic editor, he pounced at once 
upon it, and declared that he had read it before—couldn't 
exactly say where—but he would take his oath that it was a 
downright phkgiarism from beginning to end. That would 
have been a pretty good fair joke; but the next day the Re- 
publican editor came out valiantly in defence of the Gover- 
nor, pronounced the charge libelous, and challenged any 
man living to produce one single line of the proclamation 
that had appeared in print before. 


—---—-_ e Deoe + 


Tue receipts of the New York //erald are larger than those 
of any other American newspaper. 



















































THE OLD PAPER MILL. 


BY MRS. 8. J. 





MEGARGEE. 





They may sing you lays of all that is bright, 
In the blushing morn and the star-lit night; 
They may tell of wonders beyond the sea, 

Of fragrant flowers they may whisper to thee; 
But I'll sing you a song with right good will, 
One you’ve ne’er heard—of the old paper mill. 


It is there you will see the garments old, 

Of the gentle maiden and soldier bold; 

The fragments of linen the rich man wore, 
And the coarser rags that poverty bore, 
Together heaped up, like some mammoth hill, 
Within the walls of the old paper mill. 


And there they are washed, until white as snow, 
In the cleansing waters these old rags grow; 
When next they appear they're a pulpy mass, 
Which is spread on rollers of steel or brass; 
Then soon it will be when snowy sheets fill 

The large press room of the old paper mill. 


And thus you will find, in this dreary life's span, 
Heaped up together, the actions of man; 

Some are dyed deeply with guilt’s darkest hue, 
Others are pure, but alas! they are few; 
Together they mingle, this earth to fill, 

Seeming like rags in the old paper mill. 


But ere man can reach his bright home above, 

His soul must be filled with sorrow and love; 

From aught that can stain each thought must be freed 
And he become pure in word and in deed, 

As sparkling waters from gurgling rill, 

Or snowy sheets in the old paper mill. 





ee : 

A Parts correspondent writes: The Figaro has introduced 
an innovation; the first column on the first page is a daily 
memento of the chief sights and events of the city that 
hardly ever find their way into any journal either by adver- 


tisement or special paragraph. Thus, such a restaurant 


has a special dish to-day; such a shop a famous picture; 


the central markets display such luxuries; if a spectacle be 
on the tapis, you are informed the best moment to attend to 


observe the fashionable crowd and the proper time to retire; | 


what meetings are to be held; what marriages celebrated; | 


what sumptuous funerals to come off. 
book compiled by ‘‘men about town,” who have argus eyes 
and admission everywhere. The cost of preparing that 
column of really valuable mems is said to be equal to the 
fourth of the expense of the writing for the entire journal. 


— —- —- — —~+~p-ee 


It is a kind of note- 


’ 


Mr. A. Aversacu, son of the novelist, who, as a pub- | 


lisher, makes a specialty of American literature, announces, | 
from Stuttgart, a German translation of Prof. Adams’s | 


‘**Democracy and Monarchy in France.” 

_ +--+ ________ 

A NEw Texas paper, called the Thunderbolt, says it comes 

‘to promote the welfare, safety, and prosperity of the com- 
munity in which it is published.” 
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DEVILTRIES—ORIGINAL AND SELEOTED. 


Joshua was the first man to stop a newspaper. He 
stopped the daily sun. It was because the war news didn’t 
suit him. 

A miser who gives the public all he gets—the item-miser. 

Whew! listen to this—The Kammistiquia Perambulator 
and Thunder Bay Prototype is the appalling title of a Cana- 
dian paper. 

The man who, with a lordly, landish way, says, ‘‘ nothing 
in the paper,” is the same individual that bores the editor 
indefinitely, and carries off his exchanges. 

Spirits over proof—printer’s devils. 

A report says that some brass journals were stolen from a 
railroad car in Chicago, the other day. When a few Chi- 
cago papers cannot be started on the way to their subscri- 
bers, without being stolen, it is high time for the railroads 
to call for troops. 

A tramping printer, on the route between New York and 
Newburgh, is accompanied by his wife. When asked the 
other day, by a country editor, why he carted her around 
with him, he remarked that she took him for better or 
worse, and, having a good taste of the latter, was endea- 
voring to find out where the better came in. 

Seth Green says that editors can never be successful fish- 
ermen. They get discouraged after a few minutes, and 
throw down the rod to write an abusive article on the finny 
tribe. 

Printers’ pi is very indigestible, and the one that makes 
it'would rather see some one else dispose of it than himself. 

Patience used to be represented as a passably good look- 
ing girl on a big piece of sandstone. Now it is different. 
A modern artist fixes Patience up as a country editor sitting 
on an inverted type-box, wishing he had his dinner, and 
waiting for delinquents to pay up their subscriptions. 

There are two times in a man’s life when he eagerly scans 
the newspapers—once, when he has been in an awful scrape; 
and, again, when he is looking for a puff. 





A rustic library has recently been established at Yeddo 
for the use of both natives and foreigners. It is open all 
the year round from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., except on national 
and general holidays. Readers are allowed to make ex- 
cerpts, but are not allowed to borrow books from the pre- 
mises without the special permission of the Minister of 
Education. 


eo ¥ 
Tue editor of the Alabama State Journal is now Sam 
Bard, and he wants it understood that his paper will admit 
no long contributions whatever, and ‘‘ personally abusive 


| articles will be charged at the rate of $100 per line.” He 


states that he has been connected with journalism, directly 
and indirectly, since 1845, and has learned at last what not 
to put in the columns of a newspaper. 












































GREELEY AND BENNETT. 

A New York correspondent of the Troy Times writes: 
Greeley and Bennett, when they were Ann Street editors, 
were both tall and slender, but their personal appearance 
was widely different. Their offices were near, but they 
approached from different directions. Greeley generally 
came in Broadway, while Bennett’s beat was from the Nas- 
sau Street corner. Greeley, though slightly stooping, 
looked people clearly in the face, while Bennett, who was 
four inches taller, stood bolt upright, but as he walked he 
fixed his eyes downward, as though to conceal the obliquity 
of vision which was almost a deformity. Bennett walked 
stiffly and carried a cane. Greeley would have felt as awk- 
ward with the latter as he would with a sword or pitchfork. 
Bennett dressed neatly; Greeley was a sloven. Bennett 
wrote a legible hand (he once was a teacher), while Gree- 
ley’s calligraphy was abominable. 

As an editor, Bennett’s forte was to dictate, while Gree- 
ley’s was to write. The Herald's best articles were done by 
the staff; the Tribune’s thunderbolts bore the stamp of its 
chief. Both of these men were of abstemious habits, and 
although Bennett was often the apologist for vice, his life 
was, as regards mere morality, as pure as Greeley’s. His in- 
fluence was for sale in a professional manner—just like that 
of a lawyer. In this point he differed from Greeley. Each 
of these eccentric editors courted successfully and became 
married men. Few has less time for love matters, or less 
grace to win woman’s favor; but the course of true love in 
each case led them smoothly to the wedding day. To bring 
the parallel to a close, they died the same year, and are 
buried not far apart in the same cemetery. 

THE ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS. 

Who thought of the newspaper first? It seems to have 
had its birth in that land of vivid gesture and grave gossip— 
Italy—and the first paper of which we have any record was 
a monthly, published in Venice, by order of the Govern- 
ment, in manuscript, as printing had not then been in- 
vented. It was called Gazetta, which word is a derivative 
of Gazzera, the name of a magpie or chatterer. In the Mag- 
habecula Library, at Florence, are now to be seen thirty 
volumes of Venetian gazettes, in manuscript, the last of 
which is dated in the sixteenth century. The Venetian 
conservatives clung to their script after printing was an 
accomplished fact. 

The epoch of the Spanish armada, in England, was the 
epoch of the first English newspaper. In the British 
Museum are preserved several newspapers which were 
printed in 1588, while the Spanish fleet lay in the British 
Channel. The earliest of these is entitled the English Mer- 
curie, which, by authority, ‘‘was imprinted at London by 
Her Highness’ printer, 1588.” In this early journal are the 
news of the day, and a well-written article, designed to 
arouse and stiffen timid loyalty, tells of the discovery of a 
Spanish plot to murder the queen. There isa heroic poem, 
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too, ‘‘Elizabethe Triumphanstel,” by one James Asker; a 


critical article of an unfortunate author, entitled ‘‘ Father 
Parsons Coat Well Dusted,” and various witty sayings, all 
printed in Roman letter. 

To a physician of Paris, Renandot, belongs the credit of 
having first collected, in fugitive sheets, the news of various 
countries. The first venture was a weekly, issued in healthy 
seasons, when patients were few and the Doctor at leisure. 
He obtained a license to do this in 1632. 


ANOIENT LITERATURE. 


For twenty-five years students of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian remains have been working hardest to develop the 
history of these empires. They have been spurred on to 
their work by their brilliant success in discovering long 
and full records of various monarchs mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and by the invaders’ accounts of the victories 
recorded in the Old Testament over the various kings of 
Judah and Israel. These wonderful confirmations of the 
sacred history have been carefully developed, and a new 
and very important chapter of the world’s history has been 
recovered, including tolerably complete annals of successive 
kings, beginning nearly two thousand years before the con- 
quest of Babylon by Cyrus. But it is only within a few 
years that we have begun to learn what was the real litera- 
ture of the people, what their books, what their inner life 
and feelings, what their Iliad or Kalevala, what their omens 
and exorcisms and star-gazers’ prodigies. To these sub- 
jects the labors of Assyrian students is now directed, and 
already a rich store of information has been secured, as im- 
portant as it is curious. The public attention directed to 
this subject, through the discovery by Mr. George Smith, 
of the Babylonian story of the flood, resulting in the com- 
mission given to Mr. Smith, first by the publishers of the 
London Telegraph, and afterward by the British Museum, 
to carry on further explorations in Nineveh, with the object 
of completing the story of the flood, and securing the other 
records. He was successful in discovering the only missing 
fragment of that story, and in adding other mythological 
and historical tablets of great value, translations of which, 
as of inscriptions previously in the British Museum, he has 
given in his important work just published, entitled ‘‘ Assy- 
rian Discoveries.” 





Tue Congress of German Journalists, at Bremen, adopted 
this sensible resolution: ‘‘The Congress of Journalists de- 
clares the andnymity of the press to be a right which its 
highest duties render it imperative to maintain, and which 
should only be waived when a strict adherence to it would 
favor the immunity of crime.” 





ee eee eee eee 

Cou. Erseck, of the Des Moines Anzeiger, recently re- 
ceived a letter addressed to ‘*‘Joseph Anzeiger, Editor of 
the Eibeck.” It must have been from some unnaturalized 
Yankee subscriber. 
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PI-BOX. 

PRINTING paper improves with age. 

Tue South is going to make cactus paper. 

Sporrep Tar charged an interviewer $15. 

Rocuerort has extinguished his Lanterne. 

JOURNALISTS are the terror of Secretary Fish. 

‘‘Garnu” remarks that the Tribune is edited too much. 

WEBSTER was twenty-one years compiling his dictionary. 

Bonner pays his best Ledger story writers $10,000 a year. 

Tue Nouveau Monde, at Montreal, has been sued for libel. 

Tuer are 150,000 books in the Astor Library, New York. 

Tue London Times averages fifty columns of advertising 
daily. 

A paper mill, to cost $5,000,000, is being built at Housa- 
tonic, Mass. ; 

Tuer Prince of Wales takes four newspaper reporters with 
him to India. 

Some newspaper carriers can throw a paper with a sharp- 
shooter's skill. 

A picrionary of the Chinese language was published 
about 1100 B. C. 

On an average, nearly six papers a day were started in 
this country in 1874. 

A NATIVE Japanese publisher has issued a translation of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

CuartEs Reape has written more than three hundred 
stories, and he’s still at it. 

Tue United States has four hundred religious journals, 
and still shows few signs of improvement. 

Tue small city of Leipsic, in Saxony, so swarms with 
books, that it has a university library of 350,000 volumes, 
also a town library of 100,000. 

ANoTHER valuable palimpsest has been discovered in the 
Monastery of Grottoferrata. It is a manuscript of Strabo, 
the Greek geographer, written under an Old Testament text 
of the eleventh century. 

Tue Rev. H. C. Rogers, of Farmersville, Texas, has sued 


the publishers of the Christian Messenger, published at Bon- 


ham, for $300 actual, and $25,000 exemplary damages for 
accusing him of Beecherizing. 

San Francisco editors get little notes like this in their 
mails: ‘‘ Editors Post—You report me as heading a Cres- 
cent Procession on Monday evening. 
and malicious lie, or prepare yourself for a first-class cow- 
hiding. A Wason.” 

His Excellency Iwakura Tomomie, when he visited Eng- 
land a few years ago as Chief of the Japanese Embassy, 
made a promise which he has just fulfilled, by presenting 
to the library of the India Office, in London, a set of the 
Chinese version of the Buddhist Scriptures. The work is a 
fair-sized library in itself, in weight at least, weighing about 
three and a half tons, and will require a room alone. 





Retract the willful | 
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R. W. Giver, the assistant editor of Scribner's Magazine, 
has a volume of verse called ‘‘ The New Day.” 

THERE are no more profitable newspapers in the United 
States than the Ledger and Weekly, of New York. 

Tue local editor of a newspaper in Iowa has arranged 
for the importation, from Antwerp, of a number of carrier- 
pigeons, for use in carrying packages of ‘‘copy” from his 
reporters at distant points to his office. 

Srvce that New York editor was robbed, the Providence 
Press wants to know when newspaper men will learn to 
employ three or four savings banks, instead of carrying 
around fortunes in their vest pockets. 

Says the Topeka Blade: Miss Lilian D. Lockwood runs a 
paper in Jewell County. Several girls hereaway are in the 
newspaper business, and with a little more promptness 
would succeed well; but their papers are always behind. 

A Paris publisher announces an edition of Vathek in the 
original French text, page for page, and line for line, as it 
first appeared in 1787. It will be printed in Elzevirian 
type, on special paper, the copies numbered and signed, 
and a preface will be written by the editor. 

Tue Providence Journal had a powerful article, a few 
days ago, upon the importance of writing plainly, setting 
forth the general fact that illegible penmanship is a great 
shame, and the particular fact that the Journal does not try 
to read communications unless the penmanship is pretty 
good. The article in question was written in Senator An- 
thony’s very vilest hand. 

By this time everybody is familiar with the new postal 
law relating to the pre-payment of postage on newspapers 
and printed matter sent to subscribers. I know a little 
fellow who works in a newspaper office with a small circu- 
lation, and I asked him how the law affected his employer. 
‘‘O! he don’t mind it. I pay the postage on our subscri- 
bers,” said he with a sneer. ‘‘You pay it? Not out of 
your own pocket, of course?” ‘Yes, out of my own 
money.” ‘‘How is that?” ‘Well, the postage only comes 
to two dollars a week. I was receiving four dollars a week 
up to the first of January, but then the boss cut me down 
to two, on account of the new postal law. 
pay the postage and the boss is all right.” 


So, you see, I 


THERE are misprints and misprints. Some are laugh- 
able, others are merely irritating. One of the most amu- 
sing appeared in a London weekly a month ago. The 
paper in question contains an article on present-day chi- 


| valry, and in the course of it the famous lines of Lovelace— 





Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 

I could not love you, sweet, so much, 
Loved I not honor more "’— 

are printed as follows: 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 

I could not love you, sweet, so much, 
‘Loved I not Hannah More! 
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~ PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1875. 
NOTICE—-CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


OFFICE OF THE “‘ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR,” ) 
515, 517 & 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. j 


Those who desire to exhibit Printers’, Bookbinders’, or Paper- 














makers’ Machinery at the Centennial Exhibition, to be held in Phila- 
delphia next year, may be interested in knowing that we have attached 
to the office of the Printers’ CrrcuLar, a machine shop, styled “The 
Franklin Machine Shop,”’ where attending to the wants of Printers, 
Bookbinders, and Lithographers is made a specialty. 

All parties forwarding Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Lithographic 
Presses, or machinery used in any of the above-named trades, can have 
them set up in the Exhibition Buildings, and adjusted by workmen 
familiar with that business, at very reasonable rates. 

Arrangements are now being made by the Director General of the 
Exhibition to have the goods delivered in the Exhibition Building, 
and the boxes stored until required again. The expense of doing this 
will be included in the freight. 

For information in relation to the above, address 

R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


QO 


PUBLISHERS’ RIGHTS VERSUS ADVERTISING | 


AGENTS’ DEMANDS. 


The following vigorous editorial from the Philadelphia 
Sunday Dispatch, the oldest and most influential of our San- 
day papers, will recall to the minds of many newspaper 
publishers, the fact that the circulation of their journals is 
being annually and systematically falsified by the compilers 
of the Newspaper Directory referred to. 





(From the Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, November 7.} 
PERSISTENT IMPOSTORS. 


Some months ago we took occasion to call attention to a combination 
of confidence men located in the city of New York, from where they 
prosecute an illegal business through the United States mails under 
the guise of the publishers of a Newspaper Directory. We say guise, 
for under this ostensible business they pursue a systematic, unblush- 
ing, and persistent scheme of blackmail. Those newspapers that are 
in a position to refuse to have dealings with the Directory publishers 
are punished with having their circulation underrated in the so-called 
Directory. Journals that do the bidding of the concern have their cir- 
culation over-estimated. The precious Directory—compiled on black- 
mailing principles, pure and simple—is put forth as a reliable guide to 
advertisers, who, not all aware of the disreputable practices of the 
directors of the Directory, may put confidence in the utterly unreliable 
publication. Publishing the Newspaper Directory is only a small part 
of the calling of the firm in question. They are advertising agents— 
entirely superfluous middle men, standing between the publishers and 
public, and insisting on a good round commission for their fifth-wheel- 
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to a-wagon services. Time and again we have refused advertisements 
sent us by these irresponsible parties, because we have no desire tu 
have any dealings with them. 

When in these columns we denounced the concern as a combination 
of confidence men, we thought we had secured immunity from the im- 
portunities of a set of impostors. Being kicked out of the front door 
does not in the least affect the sensibilities of the Directory publishers. 


| They merely pick themselves up and come around to the back gate; 
and, finding that bolted, they throw insulting missives over the fence. 





Several such documents have been hurled at us. And as it is rather a 
long throw from New York to Philadelphia, the convenient United 
States mail—a channel of intercommunication of which 80 many confi- 
dence men avail themselves—is employed by the Directory compilers. 
Long ago we returned some of these insolent letters unopened, inform- 
ing the senders that we desired no further communication with them. 
Even this decided snub proved ineffective on the brazen cheeks of the 
incorrigible confidence men. Last week we received another commu- 
nication from them, which contained a slip from their Directory con- 
taining a false statement of our circulation. To save themselves from 
a suit for damages, the wily rogues insert behind the lying figures the 
word estimated. It is quite as potent as the word alleged, which is made 
to cover a multitude of utterances that would otherwise be legally libel- 
ous. 

If these compilers of the Directory of newspapers know anything of 
the circulation of old-established journals published within a hundred 
miles of their main office, they know that the circulation of the Dispatch 
is nearly double the figures they warily publish as an estimate. Now, 
if we chose to do business with the Directory people, they would 
quickly put our circulation as far above the true figures as now it 
stands below. We do not complain of the false estimate, but merely 
desire to enlighten the public on the inside workings of the concern. 
As we refused to have anything to do with the confidence men, they 
thirsted for revenge; and the only way they could obtain it was to 
attempt fo injure our business by publishing a gross and willfally-un- 
derrated estimate of our circulation. Further, they inform us that the 
space in their room reserved for our paper remains vacant; and they 
** presume that neglect to send your publication is the result of acci- 
dent, rather than of design.’’ Nothing of the sort, publishers of the 
Directory! And you know it, and have known it foralongtime. You 
have been informed that the Sunday Dispatch desires no dealings with 
your concern in any way. And your false estimate of its circulation 
has not the slightest influence on that well-considered and faithfully- 
adhered-to determination. 

To sensitive people, the efforts of this Directory combination to force 
us into their service, may savor so strongly of blackmail as to demand 
legal interference on the part of the authorities. Rash individuals 
may construe it into a highwayman’s demand of: Commissions from 
you, or your life! the bogus Directery serving as a pistol, and the 
lying figures as the powder and shot. Placed in either category, high- 
waymen or blackmailers, there seems to be no danger of overestimating 
the effrontery, or entertaining too hearty a contempt for the petty 
tricks and refined rascality of those who publish the Newspaper 
Directory. 

. eT os 

Rarer a restless printer is Miroslav Hubmayer, who re- 
cently laid down the composing stick in an Austrian office, 
to gird on the sword of an officer in the army of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. Hubmayer, though a printer by 
profession, is no tyro in martial matters. Some years ago 
he was an artillery officer in the Austrian service. He left 
the cannons for the cases, and now, by way of recreation 
perhaps, has returned to command the men of Mars. 


ee SPOS > - - — 

Mr. G. M. Wattace, connected with the Carlisle (Pa.) 
Herald since 1869, has been elected Prothonotary of Cum- 
berland County by a majority of 146 votes over his Demo- 
cratic competitor. As the county gave Judge Pershing 
706 Democratic majority, Mr. Wallace has reason to be 
proud of his victory. 
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THE MURDER OF URI CARRUTH. 

Uri Carruth, late publisher and editor of the Vineland 
(N. J.) Independent, died at his residence in Vineland on 
Sunday, October 24th, from a bullet wound inflicted upon 
him by Charles K. Landis in March last. Carruth’s offence 
was the publishing of certain strictures on Landis. The 
article which was the direct cause of the shooting grew out 
of a long and bitter feud in which the community (Vine- 
_ land) took part. It was a severe game of give and take, in 
which Landis, who is the founder of Vineland, was a promi- 
nent actor; and when he was touched upon the raw, armed 
himself with a loaded pistol, hunted up Carruth, found him 
in his office, where he was unarmed, and then deliberately 
shot him. That Carruth was not killed on the instant was 
not the fault of Landis, for he took aim at his defenceless 
victim’s head, and fired when his unarmed victim's face:was 
turned from him, for the bullet entered at the back of the 
head. After the cowardly deed, the assassin became fright- 
ened and made overtures for a settlement, which were re- 
fused; indeed, under the laws of New Jersey, Mr. Carruth 
could not have compounded the felony had he a desire to 
do so, without rendering himself amenable. 

These same just laws have placed Landis in prison to 
await a trial for his terrible crime. Famous for adminis- 
tering even-handed justice, the courts of New Jersey are 
certain to punish the assassin as he deserves. He is rich 
and influential, but neither money nor social power are 
likely to avail him in a Commonwealth where all are in 
deed, as well as in name, equal before the law. Carruth 
leaves a large family almost entirely unprovided for. 


ie 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 


There are certain peculiarities connected with the gov- 


ernment of the Indians. That the aborigines have at times 
suffered from the avarice of unprincipled white traders is 
true, and that the general Government should have inter- 
fered to protect the red men from rapacious plunderers, in 
the guise of agents and merchants, was but fair. Never has 
it appeared that publishers of newspapers in the Indian 
country have done aught to injure the red man. Sur- 
prising is it, therefore, to learn that a bold attempt has 
been made to suppress a newly established newspaper in 
the Creek nation. 

Messrs. Boudinot & Harris, at Muskogee, last month 
commenced the publication of a paper called the Indian 
Progress. General Shanks, an Indian Commissioner, and 
one M. P. Roberts, demanded that the new journal should 
at once suspend, not because there was contained in its 
columns anything prejudicial to the welfare of the aborigi- 
nes, but on the ground that Messrs. Shanks and Roberts 
had secured a charter from the Creek nation to publish a 
paper within their territory. Not disposed to do things by 
halves, the would-be newspaper monopolists obtained an 
order from the Creek Council to suppress the Progress, and 
to have the publishers of that paper remove their printing 


| Connell, was referred to in uncomplimentary terms. 





material and building outside of the limits of the Creek 
nation within ten days of the date of the order. Boudinot 
& Harris properly refused to comply with this behest, and 
appealed to the United States for protection. 

This is not only a very extraordinary but highly interest- 
ing case. If Indians have the right to decree what news- 
papers may be published on their reservations, those to 
whom the privilege is extended should be made to pay for 
it; and an Indian Commissioner, an official of the National 
Government, is certainly the last person who should apply 
for the exercise of such a right. If the Indian Commis- 
sioners are to have the mcnopoly of publishing newspapers 
for the Indians, why not also the exclusive right of selling 
to the Indians? Why not at once grant these officers letters 
patent to make all the money that there is to be made among 
the red men? A great deal that is unpleasant has been 
written and said concerning the Indian Ring. The remark- 
able performances of Commissioner Shanks and Mr. Roberts 
must go far to strengthen the belief that the evil reports 
concerning official dealings with the Indians are true. Mean- 
while we must wait and see what the United States authori- 
ties will do in the premises. The decision from Washington 
is anxiously awaited, not only by the strangely annoyed 
publishers of the Indian Progress, but by the entire news- 
paper fraternity of the country. 

ee a 

A NEWSPAPER libel suit has grown out of the refusal of 
the officers of Mount Moriah Cemetery, of Philadelphia, to 
allow the remains of a colored person to be interred within 
their grounds. The Evening Telegraph, of this city—while 
public interest in the graveyard trouble was at its height— 
published an interview with a gentleman, Thomas W. Price, 
Esq., who is a large holder of lots in Mount Moriah Ceme- 
tery, and consequently pecuniarily interested. In the inter- 
view, the Superintendent of the Cemetery, Mr. H. P. 
He 
therefore sued both the publisher of the Telegraph and Mr. 
Price for libel. Both the defendants are under bail, but 
are not likely to suffer in the slightest from the proceedings 
against them. And so the unprofitable libel-suit business 
waxeth apace in the land. 

~<—e- ‘ = 

One of the literary memorials of the Centennial cannot 
well fail to prove highly interesting, viz., a ‘‘ History of the 
United States,” now being pushed to completion by William 
Cullen Bryant, the poet-journalist, and Sydney Howard 
Gay, for many years managing editor of the: New York 
Tribune. This history gives a large space to the pre-historic 
races of America, the mound builders, and those of the 
Old World people who came to America before Columbus. 
Mechanically, the work is an expensive enterprise in book 
making. It will be comprised in four octavo volumes of 
over 600 pages each, and the first cost of the work will 
reach $100,000. 

+sce+ 


SEVERAL letters await ‘‘S. Boerum” at this office. 
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SECRETARY CHANDLER AND THE PRESS. 

A great deal has been said by the newspapers of the coun- 
try in reference to the appointment of Zachariah Chandler, 
of Michigan, to the high placé of Secretary of the Interior. 
Very few of the comments made on the selection of the ex- 
Secretary of Michigan have been complimentary. In view 
of the past action of the Northwestern statesman against 
newspaper men who have the temerity to criticise him, the 
action of the majority of journals, within the past few weeks, 
has been, to say the least of it, courageous; for not a year 
ago Senator Chandler entered a libel suit against A. Buell, 
the Washington correspondent of a St. Louis paper. This 
suit came to nothing, not through any fault of the plaintiff 
—for he followed Buell persistently and bitterly—but 
through technicalities of law arising out of a conflict of 
judicial jurisdiction. All editors and all friends of an un- 
shackled press must rejoice that Mr. Buell is free, and at 
the same time wonder what Secretary Chandler is going to 
do now. Hundreds of correspondents have written worse 
things of the gentleman from Michigan than ever Buell did. 
Hundreds of editors have not only published these commu- 
nications, but have supplemented them with editorial com- 
ments, more severe and sarcastic than the matters contained 
in the caustic letters. Will the new Secretary of the Inte- 
rior enter libel suits against all the offending journals? If 
he does, he is certain to have so large an amount to attend 
to, that he will find no spare time for the discharge of the 
duties devolving upon the chief of the Interior Department. 
Or will he console himself for the almost universal fire from 
the press that was so suddenly opened upon him, by hug- 
ging closely the honors of his new office? The latter would 
be the wiser course, for to engage in a few hundred libel 
suits, with a few hundred newspapers, is a task so hercu- 
lean, that even a Secretary of the Interior may be excused 
for declining to undertake it. 

THE LAW OF OOMPENSATION. 

Hon. J. J. Allen, formerly United States Minister to 
China, has accepted an editorial position on the Cincinnati 
Star. Another proof, if any were needed, that journalism 
is absorbing some of the best talent in the country, though 
there is nothing startlingly novel in an ex-United States 
Minister entering the editorial profession. His accession to 
the ranks of journalism will be hailed with gratification by 
the newspaper fraternity, not because he was once the re- 
presentative of the United States to a foreign power, nor 
yet that he has the privilege of writing Hon. before his 
name. Honorables in editorial chairs may be counted by 
dozens, and editors are accustomed to the society of all 
sorts of big guns, from county sheriffs to cabinet officers. 
On none of these accounts will journalism rejoice over the 
ex-ambassadorial recruit. Its great heart cannot fail to 
throb joyously because Mr. Allen’s entrance into the edito- 
rial ranks is the beginning of the payment of a huge debt 
that the people owe to the newspaper offices. From the 








editorial desks and printer's cases so many State legislators, 
governors, congressmen, senators, judges, and one Vice- 
President of the United States, have been furnished, that it 
is high time for the tide to turn the other way. Turn 
about is fair play. Journalism having given the country so 
many dignitaries, the time has come for the nation to send 
some of its dignitaries to the newspaper profession. We 
hail the Hon. ex-Minister J. J. Allen as the pioneer in the 
line of eminent public servants that are coming to supply 
the places of those editors who have been called to high 
places of honor and trust. 

Editor Allen cannot well fail to become an authority on 
Chinese affairs; he may be able to throw floods of light on 
the Mongolian labor problem which now vexes the good 
people of the Pacific slope. When a Cabinet officer takes 
up the editorial pen, enlightenment may be looked for on 
the mystery of Cabinet meetings; and at some happy day in 
the good future, when an ex-President settles down in the 
editorial chair, our fellow-citizens are certain to learn all 
about the ins and outs of the White House; meanwhile, we 
are content with ex-United States Minister J. J. Allen. He 
is an excellent beginning wherewith to start into life the 
law of compensation, which has too long been a dead letter 
between journalism and the public. 

tS 

Many of our readers no doubt remember the huge stone 
image exhibited in various parts of the country, a few years 
ago, under the name of the Cardiff Giant. As long ago as 
November, 1873, the Boston Herald pronounced the colossal 
statue a fraud. Whereupon the owner of the figure, who 
claimed that it was a petrifaction of a man who lived in the 
days when the land was peopled with giants, sued the 
Herald for libel, laying his damages at the moderate sum of 
$50,000. Last month the case came to trial, and the jury 
agreed with the Boston Herald. The proprietor of the large 
statue gets no damages, and all newspaperdom is now at 
liberty to call the giant of Cardiff all sorts of frauds and all 
manners of swindles, without the danger of incurring the 
penalty of a libel suit. 

A REMARKABLE fact in the not generally pleasant history 
of Government contracts, is the circumstance of the New 
York Photographic Company offering the authorities at 
Washington $2,000 for the privilege of printing the Internal 
Revenue stamps for a single year, the printers of the stamps 
asking only the right to place their imprint on every stamp. 
A negative ayswer was returned to the proposition; per- 
haps a law stood in the way, or mayhap Uncle Sam con- 
sidered it beneath the dignity of the nation to permit 
printers to work for nothing and find themselves. Be the 
reasons what they may, the offer was a remarkable one, 
speaking well for the integrity of printers, and presenting 
to the country fresh evidences of the almost inestimable 
value of advertising. 


- -2ce-r —— 


CENTENNIAL stock can still be had—$10 per share. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Printers’ New Hand-Book : A Treatise on the Imposition of Forms, 
with Tables of Signatures, etc. By Geo. H. Bidwell, author of ** The 
Prompt Computer.’”” New York: Published by the Author, 33 Park 
Row. Price $1-00. 

At one of the monthly meetings of the New York Typographical 
Society, in 1865, Mr. Bidwell read a paper ‘‘On the Imposition of 
Forms,” which was thought so highly of by the printers of New York, 
that he was urged to publish it for the benefit of the craft generally. 
In compliance with these requests, the views enunciated in the paper 
referred to were embodied in a neat little volume, and published in 
that year. The first edition having been exhausted by the continued 
steady demand for it, the present enlarged edition has been issued. 
In it will be found an additional chapter, illustrated with new diagrams; 
and some valuable tables not found in the first edition. 

The Prompt Computer; for the use of Book, Newspaper, and Job 
Pripters, in Computing Earnings of Employés. By Geo. H. Bidwell, 
author of “A Treatise on the Imposition of Forms.’’ New York: 
Published by the Author, 33 Park Kow. Price $2:00 to $2°75, accord- 
ing to style of binding. 

Computes the number of ems in any measure from 14 to 70 ems, for 
1 to 3600 lines; weekly wages from $3 to $45 per week; hourly wages 
from 11 to 74 cents per hour; coinposition per 1000 ems, from 1000 to 
99,000, at from 20c. to $1 per 1000; composition per page, from 13c. to 
$2-20; make-up at 4 to 29 cents per page, from 1 to 360 pages—all con- 
veniently indexed and clearly printed. 

Poets and Poetry of Printerdom., By Oscar H. Harpel. Cincinnati. 

In a sumptuous royal octavo, magnificently bound, elegantly printed, 
and profusely and artistically illustrated, Mr. Harpel presents to the 
world, in charming form, a welcome addition to the too limited literature 
of typography. Painstaking care and good taste are manifested in the 
culling of the flowers of poesy, here bound in a lasting and superbly 
arranged literary bouquet. Mr. Harpel has sought far and wide for the 
printer poets and their effusions. The results of the search are by 
no means meagre, and many of the poems in the collection are worthy 
of permanent preservation, apart from the circumstance that they are 
the compositions of compositors. The poems of Horace Greeley, 
written in callow youth, are here reproduced, and must for genera- 
tions be of interest to all readers. Real poetry is to be found in the 
stanzas of B. P. Shillaber, Eugene H. Munday, Bourne, and Cobb. 
The profuse embellishments consist of really fine portraits, fac similes 
of manuscripts, and a wealth of ornamental initials, quaint tail pieces, 
and ornate borders. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

Crisp and invigorating as the air of a clearing Autumn morning is 
the reading matter presented in the November number of this well- 
conducted monthly. Among the brilliant array of gifted contributors 
are Edgar Fawcett, Rebecca Harding Davis, Sidney Lanier, Edward C. 
Bruce, and A. E, Lancaster. 

Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. Philadelphia. 

Variety pervades every department of this well-conducted periodi- 
cal. The editor discourses on ‘‘ Moodey and Sankey,” and ‘“‘ Women’s 
Colleges.’’ Stories are contributed by T. 8S. Arthur himself, Madge 
Carroll, and Ella F. Mosby. Mrs. E. M. Mitchell contributes a biogra- 
phy of E. Barrett Browning. The embellishments are furnished with 
a generous hand, guided by an unerring good taste. 

The Gem of the West. Chicago, Ill. C. A. Haviland. 

This excellent monthly, as usual, goes to its readers well filled with 
fresh, wholesome, and entertaining reading matter. 





Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 
the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lication Co. 


As the title indicates, this is a valuable work compiled from official 
sources, expressly for the use of travelers. Apart from its unerring 
accuracy, it has completeness to recommend it to the traveling public, 
comprising the time tables of every railroad company and line of 
steamers in the Union and the Dcminion. Travelers possessing this 
exhaustive and entirely trustworthy guide, cannot go astray even with 
hard trying. The time it saves by rendering waiting at depots and 
getting left next to impossible, is worth a hundred times its price. 
The same publishing company have issued, for November, a pocket 
railway guide of all the principal routes of travel in the country. Its 
figures are all taken from official schedules, and though less exhaustive 
is just as accurate as the larger guide book. 

A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia. Allen, Lane & Scott, and J. W. Lauderbach. 
Part V. of this superbly illustrated serial publication contains ele- 

gant engravings of the Cathedral and several churches in this city, 

pictures of Girard Avenue Bridge, and the Connecting Railroad bridge 
and tunnel. The text is from the pen of Richard Henry Stoddard. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. 

Fashions for ladies, as decreed for late Autumn, are beautifully and 
correctly set forth by means of fine colored plates and excellent wood 
engravings, in the current issue of Godey’s, which also contains an 
artistic steel engraving, choice patterns for embroidery, and a piece 
of new music; stories, sketches, poems, and useful recipes form the 
abundant reading matter. 

Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. New York. 

In the November number of this eminently practical magazine are 
valuable articles on ‘‘ Bridge and Tunnel Centres,’’ ‘“* Water Supply and 
Drainage,’’ *‘ Rivers and Manufactories,”’ *‘Toughened Glass,’’ and 
«The Origin and Growth of Engineering Science.”’ 

Potter’s American Monthly Iilustrated Magazine. Philadelphia. John 
E. Potter & Co. 

The current issue of this interesting and handsomely illustrated 
periodical contains well-written papers on topics connected with his- 
tory, science, literature, and art. Among the many illustrations are 
portraits of the wife of Andrew Jackson, and of the late Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

The Science of Health. 8.R. Wells & Co. New York. 

In the November number of this hygienic periodical are contained 
papers on “ Popular Physiology,’’ ‘‘ The People and the Doctors,” and 
** Tobacco, Alcohol, and Drugs.” 

The Amateur. Philadelphia. Lee & Walker. 

Four pieces of new music—two arranged for the piano and two for 
the organ—are contained in the November number of this always 
welcome musical monthly. In the reading matter is to be found a 
graphic description of the ‘‘Wagner Opera House,” “The Singer's 
First Step,” ‘‘Music and Matrimony,” and ‘Influence of the Piano 
upon the Voice and Ear.”’ 

The Illustrated Household Magazine. New York. 

Stories, poetry, history, and select miscellaneous reading matter 
combine to render the latest issue of this magazine an excellent and 
attractive number. 

The Phrenological Journal. New York. 

The reading matter is abundant, entertaining, and instructive, and 
the illustrations are profuse and finely executed. As age increases 
with this magazine, so does its popularity and usefulness. 

The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

A number of well-written and instructive articles, on health subjects, 
will be found in the November number of this excellent periodical. 
The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. 

In the October issue is a timely article on ‘‘ New Motors,” and well- 
considered papers on ‘The Suez Canal and the Sahara Desert,” 
«Strange Climatic Mental Influences,”’ and the ‘‘ Domesday Book.’’ 
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FROM LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LovumIsvILLE, Ky., October 20, 1875. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srr:—Having nothing special to do several days ago, we concluded 
to visit the studio of the artist who is now (and has been for a year 
past) engaged upon the statue of Geo. D. Prentice, which is to grace 
the front of the new Courier-Journal building when completed. «It is 
cut from Carrara marble, the original block weighing 10,000 pounds, 
but owing to the cutting away the statue will probably not exceed 7,000 
pounds in weight. It is about eight feet high, and represents Mr. 
Prentice in a sitting position, the right hand on the knee and the left 
resting on a book. Its estimated cost is $10,000, and the likeness is 
pronounced, by competent authorities, to be an excellent one, and the 
sculptor, so far, has done his work well. 

We really like this appreciation of Mr. Prentice’s talent and worth, 
and think the proprietors deserve great ci edit for the outlay, as it can 
have no other value than as a monument to his genius and labors. 

The Paducah Daily News has appeared in an enlarged form and has 
added another column. It seems to flourish, notwithstanding another 
daily had to succumb recently, but its cemetery seéms a rich spot for 
the News. 

The Richmond Whig, one of the oldest and best known papers 
South in ante bellum days, has been advertised for sale, as its proprie- 
tor, Mr. Shields, desires to retire to the shades of private life. 

A late issue of the Saturday Review announces the retirement of 
8. L. Ewing, its founder, proprietor, and editor, he having sold it to 
Messrs. Gunter & Ames, of this city. Mr. Ewing has the best wishes 
of all here, and deserves great credit for having so firmly established 
the first successful literary and non-political weekly of the West, and 
his departure from the ranks of journalism will be regretted. His suc- 
cessors, however, bring energy and ability, and will no doubt main- 
tain its reputation. 

It is rumored that a new weekly will soon be started at La Grange, 
Ky., with Mr. Force Bain as editor and proprietor. 

Wm. M. Beckner, of the Clark Co. Democrat, purposes to issue, some 
time in November, the first number of a monthly journal, to be called 
the Cattle Guard, which will be devoted exclusively to the cattle inte- 
rests, especially the short horns. Judge Beckner has the ability and 
knowledge to make his publication interesting and edifying to those 
who are interested in the improvement of cattle. 

Mr. Geo. Baker, of Bowling Green, Ky., has purchased the Lexing- 
ton Dispatch, and will soon take charge. We welcome him to the Blue 
Grass region, and hope he may meet with all success. 

Patrick Donan, who formerly edited the Missouri Caucasian, has re- 
moved to Raleigh, N. C., where, it is said, he will assume charge of the 
Sentinel of that place. 

The parties who formerly edited and published the Bugle here (a 
disreputable sheet which was suppressed), have had their trials post- 
poned to November. 

Some parties are now getting up what is known as the “‘ Kentucky 
Gazetteer and Directory,”” which will contain the location, population, 
and business interests of the cities, towns, and villages of this State, 
together with the names, business, and address of professional men. 
This is a want long felt, and the solicitors seem to be well patronized. 

Libel suits seem to be plenty just now, suit having been entered 
against J. E. & Edward Benley, proprietors of the Enterprise and 
Mountaineer, of Granville, 8. C., for defaming the character of W. E. 
Earles, editor of the Republican; damages claimed $10,000. The article 








orginated from the caning of the editor of the latter paper by the edi- 
tor of the former. The Cincinnati Enquirer has also been sued by a 
gentleman of this city, for the same thing, i. ¢., defamation of character. 
Strange to say, the nom de plume of the Enquirer correspondent is 
“Truth.” ‘Truth crushed to earth, etc.” Well, libel suits against 
papers don’t amount to anything, generally speaking, and in spite of 
suits they still continue to be published and read. 

We were always under the impression that country editors were 
glad to get anything eatable or drinkable from their subscribers, but 
some up our way are getting mighty particular, or perhaps rich! Hear 
what the Uniontown (Ky.) local says: ‘‘ That while he will endeavor to 
please his patrons and do his duty as a journalist, he will, under no 
circumstances, accept for grapes or wild plums in payment for sub- 
scriptions.”’ 

Have you ever heard of Prof. Tice? He lives in St. Louis, and has 
gotten up a good reputation by his foretelling storms, tornados, 
cyclones, and such like. He foretold the great storm that half inun- 
dated Galveston and swept Indianola out of existence; but the Texans 
would not heed him, and hence the results. We have a great reve- 
rence for savans and scientists, but we must confess we think it a per- 
verted taste to send such toraados and storms and knock everything 
into smithereens. He prognosticates a tidal wave in this section early 
in November, but we intend to migrate, as we don’t like the worry of 
waiting. Whether he can “raise the wind” in any other way, we can- 
not tell, but he has been remarkably correct in his weather predictions 
so far. 

We are having an excited contest over the Mayoralty question, and 
the Commercial issues every week a cartoon, which is quite clever in 
its character. We don’t like caricatures as a general thing, but they 
are a powerful argument, and are readily understood, as they appeai 
to the eye sight, which, in many cases, is better than either reason or 
judgment. 

The Exposition closed last week and went up in a blaze of glory and 
a wedding, which was witnessed, it is said, by fifteen thousand persons. 
We sincerely trust it has proven a Bonanza to its projectors, who have 
done all they could to make it a success, and a Fair of which the city 
might well be proud. We owe it a debt of gratitude, as we have whiled 
away many a pleasant hour that would otherwise have been lonesome 
to Yours, etc., CEIDRIB. 


TT 


BITUARY. 


Three members of Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, died 
during the quarter ending October 3ist, viz.: Charles Ward, William 
J. Hewett, and Charles A. Delp. 

Frederick Hudson, for thirty years managing editor of the New York 
Herald, died at his residence in Concord, Mass., from the result of in- 
juries received in a railroad accident, on October 2ist. Mr. Hudson 
was a native of Massachusetts, where he was born in 1819; entered the 
Herald office before he reached his majority, and remained there untill 
1867, when he retired to a small farm near Concord, In his retirement 
he wrote, and in 1872 published, a “‘ History of American Journalism.” 
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NEW PAPERS. 

The Saltsburg Press is the title of a new weekly published at Salts- 
burg, Indiana County, Pa., by the Saltsburg Printing Association. W. 
MeWilliams is the business manager. The Press is independent, but 
not neutral, in politics. 

At Dover, N. J., a weekly has been established by Frank F. Hummell 
and Lorenzo D. Tillyer. Dover Index is the name. It is independent 
in politics, devoted to local interests and literature. It is a four-page 
paper, seven columns to the page. 


The Saturday Mercury is a new eight-page weekly established at 


Crawfordsville, Ind., by Charles H. Bowen. The Mercury favors more 
currency, and is opposed to the present national administration. 

La Republique is the title of a new weekly journal, printed in the 

French language, established in Boston, Mass., by H. Beaugrand. 
Se Gray has, at Jewell City, Kansas, started a weekly paper, called 
the Jewell Co. Diamond. It is a four-page journal, five columns to the 
page; Independent-Republican in politics. 

At Honesdale, Wayne County, Pa., N. Keifer has established a new 
German weekly, called the Honesdale Journal. ' Mr. K. is also the pro- 
prietor and editor of the Scranton (Pa.) Herald, likewise a German 
sheet. 

The Solomon Valley Monthly Mirror is the name of a monthly four- 
page paper, established at Minneapolis, Kansas, by C. C. Olney. 

W. F. Ratcliff has, at Olney, IIl., established an eight-page weekly, 
called the Olney News. It is independent in politics, and devoted to 
the promotion of local interests and dissemination of news from all 
quarters. 

The Belton Courier is a new weekly published and edited at Belton, 
Ga., by J. R. Goode. It is a four-page paper, five columns to the page, 
is Democratic in politics, and pays considerable attention to general 
literature and agriculture. 

Arkansas Sentinel is the name of a new four-page weekly, eight 
columns to the page, just started at Fayette, Ark., by J. R. Pettigrew. 
Its politics are Democratic. 

M. W. D. Fenton has, at Worcester, N. Y., established a weekly jour- 
nal, called the Worcester Times. The Times is a four-page sheet, five 
columns to the page, independent in politics, and is devoted to general 
literature and the dissemination of current intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Baltimore Daily Evening Times has suspended publication. 

The daily edition of the Bay City (Mich.) Chronicle bas been discon- 
tinued. 

W. M. Pegram has joined the editorial force of the Baltimore (Md.) 
Enquirer. 

Col. Fincher has disposed of his interest in the Hazleton (Pa.) News 
to J. Engle. 

William Hudson has resigned the local editorship of the Brocklyn 
(N. Y.) Argus. 

A. F. Tyler has severed his connection with the Washington (D. C.) 
Sunday Gazette. 

J. Sterling Morton is the editor of the Chicago Times while Mr. 
Storey is in Europe. 

Waite M. Fisher has left the editorial chair of the San Francisco 
(Cal.) Overtand Monthly. 


Henry L. Haynes has relinquished the editorial control of the Lex- 
ington (Mo.) Intelligencer. 








Brockway & Elwell have bought the Bloomsburg (Pa.) Columbian 
from Henry L. Dieffenbach. . 

Mrs. L. M. Cromise and T. J. Cromise have become the editors of 
the Seville (Ohio) Weekly Times. 

Robert J. Killgore has assumed editorial control of the Hunterdon 
Co. Democrat, of Flemington, N. J. 

F. J. Patillo has taken the place of associate editor on the Marshall 
(Texas) Trans-Continental Iron Age. 

The Galveston (Texas) News has passed into the hands of Col. A. H. 
Echo, formerly of Forsyth County, N. C. 

J. L. Webb has bought W.C. Durham’s interest in the Shelby (N. C.) 
Banner, and will edit and publish that paper. 

M. A. Berry has left the Hagerstown (Md.) Twice-a-Week. The pub- 
lishing firm of the paper now is Norris, Gruber & Co. 

The Freeport (Pa.) Era has been purchased by McCullough & Co., 
and the name of the paper changed to the Valley Times. 

Brownson's Quarterly Review has been suspended on account of the 
ill health of the publisher and editor, Orestes A. Brownson. 

The Philadelphia Day, a daily evening journal, has been enlarged to 
double its former size, and its price raised from one cent to two cents 
per copy. 

W. Boardman Reed has disposed of his interest in the Philadelphia 
Sunday Press, and joined the editorial ranks of Col. McClure’s Phila- 
delphia Times. 

G. E. Myers has disposed of the Cambria County (Pa.) Mountain Echo 
to M. E. Walker. The latter gentleman exercises the functions of pub- 
lisher and editor. 

Walter P. Williamson has relinquished the editorial management of 
the Tarboro (N. C.) Southerner. He is succeeded by Dossey Battle, an 
experienced journalist. 

Col. Daniel Dechert, formerly of the Hagerstown (Md.) Mail, has 
associated himself with P. Bouldin in the publication and editorial 
control of the Danville (Va.) Times. 

J. 8. Tomlinson, who has been for some time the local editor of the 
Piedmont Press, published at Hickory, N.C., is now its controlling edi- 
tor, J. F. Murrill having retired from that position. 

J. R. Truehart, recently connected with the New York World, has 
bought a controlling interest in the Richmond (Va.) Evening Journal, 
and assumed the business and editorial management. 


Moses P. Handy, Charles J. Jones, and James H. Beale, Jr., all three 
experienced journalists, have bought and are managing and editing the 
Richmond (Va.) Enquirer. The new owners have made the Enquirer 
a conservative Democratic paper. 


The Indianapolis (Ind.) Journal has been purchased by Hon. E. B. 
Martindale and Col. W. R. Holloway. The latter gentleman was for- 
merly sole proprietor of the Journal. E. W. Halford is the managing 
editor under the new proprietors. 


Last month a cowardly attempt was made to murder B. C. White and 
W. G. Barrett, editors of the Shreveport (La.) Republican. Mr. White 
was shot in the head, and severely, though not fatally wounded. John 
O’Brien, the would-be double murderer, is in custody. 


The Golden Age, a weekly established and for a long time edited by 
Theodore Tilton, has suspended. The material and office furniture 
was sold at sheriff's sale, and purchased by the proprietor of the New 
York Nation. The Golden Age is nominally consolidated with thé 
Nation. 

The Torchlight and Leader, of Oxford, N. C., have been consolidated. 
Messrs. W. A. Davis & Co., of the former journal, having bought the 
Leader and merged it with their own paper, making no change in the 
title of the Torchlight, which is independent in politics. Mr. Blew, the 
owner of the merged Leader, intimates that he will, at no distant day, 
establish a new conservative journal somewhere in Granville County, 
N.C. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- | 
graphical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Walter W. Bell, ot Philadelphia 
First Vice-President—James Harper, of Montreal. 
Second Vice-President—C. F. Sheldon, of Kansas City. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Hutchinson, of Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. 8. Pride, of Wilmington, Del. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, Wm. A. Musser; Vice-President, G. 
A. Robinson; Rec. Sec., C. A. Light; Cor. Sec., I. 8. Butler; Fin. Sec., 
O. I. Moffitt; Treasurer, James Gogen. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. H. Busteed; Second Vice-President, T. A. Lawless; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crxcrnnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; "Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, George 
8. Tice; Rec. Sec., P. J. ; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

CotumsBvus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, David P. Boyer; Vice-President, 
P. C. Johnson; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Jas. F. Whalen; Rec. Sec., H. H. 
Daren; Treasurer, Henry Pausch. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Joseph 
Payez; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 73 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, A. A. Scott. 

Sr. Lours, No. 8.—President, F. A. Meredith; Vice-President, D. C. 
Hotchkiss; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. G. Proctor; Fin. Sec., Geo. Clark; 
Treasurer, W. Dandurand. 

Burrao, No. 9.—President, Benj. T. Shewbrook; Vice-President, A. 
W. Hunt; Rec. Sec., Park Pattison; Fin. Sec., Geo. M. Hausauer; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Evans; Treasurer, C. D. Camp. 

LovuisviIuLEz, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Mempnuis, No. 11.—President, William Henry; Vice-President, R. 8. 
Smith; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. W. Paddison; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; 
Treasurer, J. J. Dew. 

BaLtm™oreE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, John Vincent; Vice-President, M. C. Up- 
ham; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., F. J. Bonnelle; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P.O. Box 897. 

Haxreispure, No. 14.—President, John Hetzel; Vice-President, W. A. 
Goldsmith; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Wm. F. 
Miller; Treasurer, M. B. Montgomery. 

RocueEster, No. 15.—President, T. H. Gosson; Vice-President, L. R. 
Wentworth ; Rec. Sec., C. W. Porter; Cor. Sec., L. H. Gibbs, P.O. Box 
193; Fin. Sec., L. A. Esson; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

Cu10caco, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, H. 8. 
Pickard; Rec. Sec., Frank H. B. McDowell; Cor. and Fin. Sec., E. E. 
Comstock; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New OrtzEans, No. 17.—President, Gerard Stith; Vice-President, D. R. 
Elliott; Rec. Sec., R. P. Fleming; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor Sec., 
Joseph McCarthy; Treasurer, A. W. Brewerton. 

Derrorr, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A. 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

Mriwavktre, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, 8. R. Brister; Vice-President, E. T. 
Clark; Rec. Sec., T. E. Owen; Cor. Sec., J. T. Slaughter; Fin. Sec., 
T. H. Kidd; Treasurer, R. E. Hawks. 

Mos!Lz, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, W. K. Gra- 
ham; Sec., Wm. F. Hurley; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, E. F. Baldwin; Vice-President, 
Wm. Chappell; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Jas. Owen; Cor. Sec., M. V. Shan- 
non; Treasurer, L. C. Swingle. 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, J. R. Griffith; Vice-President, A. A Griest; 
Rec. Sec., O. E. Schupp; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. M. Barrett; Trea- 
surer, J. H. Emery. 
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Sr. may No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 

Montaomery, No. 31.—President, T. E. McKay; Vice-President, Jas. T. 
Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. O. Middlebrooks; Treas., J. 8. Perry. 

Davenport, No. 32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer: Vice-Prrsident, 
Henry Pfabe; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., J. 8. Styles; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Hasson; Treasurer, P. McGlynn. 

Provipence, No. 33.—President, A. P. Brown; Vice-President, Rhodes 
D. W. Collins; Rec. and Fin. Sec., William Abell; Cor. Sec., F. M. 
Simons; Treasurer, C. E. Burtwell. 


Cotumsra (8. C.), No. 34.—President, M. B. McSweeney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. C. Tutt; Sec. and Treasurer, 0. F. Howell; Cor. Sec., W. B. 
McDaniel. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, J. W. Fite; Vice-President, W. L. 
Tevis; Kec. and Fin. Sec., J. C. Rietti; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, H. W. Martin. 

SavannaH, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

Granp Raprps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, J. H. Randall; Vice-Presi- 
dent, 8. L. Pritchard; Sec., W. C. Munro; Treasurer, G. S. Toot. 


Avuousta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, J. V. Johnston; Vice-President, J. 
E. White; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., H. A. B. McKenzie; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, 8. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A. 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Ronan. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Coulter. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Benj. F. Page; Vice-President, E. A. 
Knodel; Fin. Sec., Jos. Dowling; Rec. Sec., Wm. Tyler; Cor. Sec., 
J. M. Atwood; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

Artanta, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, John Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. H. Clay; Fin. Sec. and Treas., W. F. Robinson. 

BuRLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 


om, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe ; Treasurer, Cc. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, John Tanner; Vice-President, Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C. Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, W. A. Hughes; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8S. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow. 

RateieH, No. 54.—President, L. O. Lougee; Vice-President, W. H. 
Ferrell; Rec. Sec., C. E. Lee; Cor. Sec., J. C. Birdsong; Fin. Sec., 
J. A. Harris; Treasurer, J. W. Marcom. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, J. H. Costello; Vice-President, Arthur 
Jenkins; Treasurer, Wm. W. Fay; Cor. Sec., Aaron Levi; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. H. Land; Rec. Sec., E. G. Hoyt. 

Darron, No. 57.—President, L. C. Peacock; Vice-President, P. C. Fair- 
child; Rec, and Cor. Sec., W. A. Marietta; Fin. Sec., Pat. C. Kelley; 
Treasurer, W. R. Eckley. 

CaMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, John L. Jones; Vice-President, Wm. 
Anderson; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Chas. W. McRaith, 
P. O. Box 44. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, E. M. Chase; Vice-President, John Swert- 
fager; Rec. Sec., G. B. Matthewson; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. 8. Mahan; urer, Wm. D. Jones. 

ToLEpvo (Ohio) No. 63.—President, E. W. Thrift; Vice-President, T. W. 
Kehoe; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling; Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. 
Sec., P. F. Scannell; Cor. Sec., Wm. Egelton. 

Washoe, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. W. Plant; Vice- 
President, J. B. Weston; Secretary, K. R. Riordon, P. O. Box 109; 
Treasurer, J. Church. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, J. M. Smito; Vice-President, A. 
8. Gooding; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. J. Marshall; Fin. Sec., Albert 
C. Walter; Treasurer, Matthew Walsb, Jr. 

Kroxvuk, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

Lancaster, No. 70.—President, John A. Doyle; Vice-President, Henry 
Greider ; Rec. Sec., P. Johnston; Asst. Rec. Sec., W. Snyder; Fin. Sec., 
Francis Brecht; Treasurer, G. Leibley. 
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TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Theodore Groot; Vice-President, Charles | 
Fin. Sec. and Trea- | 


Briest; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Edwin Fitzgeorge; 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 

HartrorpD, No. 72.—President, P. A. 
Buchanan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., 
Kinnure; Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. 

PorTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Ccr. and Fin. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

TERRE Havte, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Chas. A. Whaley; Rec. Sec., 
Fin. Sec., C. F. Roderus; Treasurer, Western Harper. 

Fort WAYNE (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
Cc. L. Th 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 


Golden; 


ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, T. F. Nichols. | 


Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, J. T. Chambers; Vice-President, 


R. A. Blemner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. | 


O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould 
Wiiminerton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, S. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillan; Treasurer, W. 8S. Warrock. 
ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. S. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 


Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 


Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 8!.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. | 
Cor. Sec., J. T. Leath; Fin. | 


H. Coates; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; 
Sec., J. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 
Norro.ik, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines; 
Sexton; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., H. H. McKenney; 
Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 
Hovston (Texas) No. 87.—President, W. R Black; Vice-President, J. 
J. Faut; Secretary, J. J. Dawson; Treasurer, W. M. Hamilton. 


Hawnwrpa., No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswoid; Vice-President, J. L. | 


Lacy, Jr.; Rec. Sec., E. C. Knox; Cor. Sec., B. F. Fields; Fin. Sec., 
J. M. Wade; Treasurer, Chas. Waelder. 

RicHMOND (Va.), No. 90.—President, G. E. Bowden; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, W. T. Booth. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

Litre Rock, No. 92.—President, D. Oliphant; Vice-President, W. E. 
Clegg; Fin. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Rec. Sec., 
T. O'Dougherty; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

MonTREAL (Canada), No. 97. —President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. W. 
Tracy; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., John Trankla, 
Jr.; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 

Cotumsta, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, N. Watkins; Vice- 
President, O. F. Mattingly; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; Fin. 
Sec, W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, L. H. Jullien. 
P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. J. O'Donoghue; Vice-Presi- 


dent, Jas. Dufresne; Fin. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. F. Walker; | 


Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, John T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New AuBany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VicxssurG, No. 105.—President, A. Wilkinson; Vice-President, J. H. 
Bailey; Secretary, M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

Jersey City, No. 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, J. T. Howe; Vice-President, W. W. 
Davis; Fin. Sec., H. G. Blair; Rec. Sec., M. R. Walter; Cor. Sec., E. 
L. Wolf, Jr.; Treasurer, C. E. Lehman. 


ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 


Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 

Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President. J. E. Evans; Vice- 
President, J. Priestley; Gen. and Fin. Sec., B. K. Sands; Cor. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. H. Ackerman. 

LyncuBureG, No, 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., 
and Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 





Vice-President, H. C. 
W. De L. Windsor; Fin. Sec., J. D. | 


Sec., Melvin W. | 
Geo. D. Wilkins; Cor. Sec., E. J. Langen; 


omas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. | 


| A No. 138.—Presi } 
Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; | Ustiw (Texas), No. 138.—President, C. 


Vice-President, C. H. | 


St. CaTsartnes (Canada), No. 


S. W. Holtzman; Cor. Sec., | 


107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
| Worcester, No. 


M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. | 
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| ate No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Des Mores, No. 118.—President, 0. H. P. Grove; Vice-President, W. 
8. Moore; Fin. Sec., J. H. Fitzgerald; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. W. 
Robinson; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, H. C. 


Mayher; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. B. Buckley; 


Sec. and Treas., F. X. Vincent, Lock Box, 858. 


| Topeka, No. 121.—President, H. C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 


away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 


| WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, D. B. Markley; Vice-Presi- 


dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 


| Hamrron (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 


President, Wm. S. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

NEw Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 


| SCHUYLKILL (Pottsville) No 135.—President, H. M. Kammerer; Vice- 


President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. Sec., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 


McLaughlin; Vice-President, 
G. 8. Smith; Sec., H. M. Strong; Treasurer, E. S. Hughes. 

TITUSVILLE, No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 
Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. FP Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 


JACQUES-CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, T. Cormier; 
Vice-President, H. Coté; Rec. Sec., T. Godin; Cor. Sec., J. Thomp- 
son; Fin. Sec., P. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

: 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HUNTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O'Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 


Saratoaa (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuire; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Cor. Sec., W. P. Kennedy; Rec. Sec., J. RB. 
Caven; Fin. Sec., H. L. Wells; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

ELIZABETH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. S. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Om Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, J. T. McCoy; Vice-President, J. L. 
Howell; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., H. G. McKnight; 
Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

Mountain Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk. 

BRIDGEPORT, No. 157.—President, J. R. Lobdell; Vice-President, H. K. 
W. Ayres; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bulkley; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. 
Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Treasurer, Patrick Wade, Jr. 

QUEBEC (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Vienno-Michaud; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. 
Sec., Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 

QueEBeEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, Wm. H. Little; Vice-President, 
James Graham; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Geo. Siggins; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edw. Little. 


| JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. P. Perry; Vice-President, 


C. M. Bachellor; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. F. Cubbedge; Fin. Sec., R. 
Bowden; Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 

164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. 
O. Caldwell. 


| RurLanp, No. or T. J. Lundrigan; Vice-President, B. A. 


Wilder; Rec. , J. G. Webster; Cor Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. O. 
Box 515; Fin. - and Treasurer, PK Wilson. 

RIcHMOND (Ind.) No. 168.—President, J. M. Grooms; Vice-President, 
C. K. Thompson; Treasurer, Henry Nobbe; Sec., R. O. Dormer. 

Sr. ALBANs (Vt.), No. 169.—President, Geo. Church; Vice-President, 
Miss Lizzie Hackett; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., 
B. A. Church; Treasurer, James Myers. 

TioGa, No. 170.—President, A. C. Lumbard; Vice-President. H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. M. Lumbard, Box 114, Wellsboro, Pa.; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Fred. Graves. 
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CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntington; 
Fin. Sec, and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 
San AnTonto, No. 172.—President, Geo. M. Martin; Vice-President, J. 
oo Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. F. Cotton; Fin. Gee. ., Chas. Sea- 
ugh 
Daas (Texas) No. 173.—President, O. A. Eylar; Vice-President, W. O. 
Stillman; Rec. Sec., J. M. Williamson; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Ed. E. 
Stillman ; Treasurer, Geo. B. Carter. 
WASHINGTON (PREsSMEN’s Unton), No. 1.—President, J. F. Clarkson; 
Vice-President, 8.T. Brown; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. D. Redfield; Fin. 
Sec., A. H. Jones; Treasurer, T. F. Maher. 
DETROIT (PRESSMEN’ 8 Unton), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and AL Hy N. W. Healey. 
CHICAGO (PRESSMEN’s Unton) No. 3.—President, Garrett Burns; Vice- 
President, J. L. Regan; Rec. Sec., Geo. McLenahan; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Wm. J. Tate (1007 Wilcox Ave.); Treasurer, John McMillan. 








$965 > WILL PURCHASE A WELL ESTABLISHED BOOK 

bindery in a large city, one hundred miles from Phil- 

adelphia. It is well equipped for both Printed and Blank Work; is 

now doing a good and increasing business; ill health of owner sole 

reason for selling. Toa responsible purchaser, time will be given on 
part of the amount. Address 

. 8. MENAM 
517 a 519 Minor — ‘Pladelphia 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, 


Corner Sixth and Chestnut Sirests, Fatiadelphin. 








BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Mrrer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defi to petition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 


agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 





Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &o., &o,, 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 6290, NEW YORE. 


ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, » 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys.. 
Double eocescccce 16 


serene 


R. 8. MENAMI N, 
517 and 519 hiner St., eaten. 











3. B. ‘WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 


1106 CHESTNUT sT., PHILADELPHIA. 





FYP0GRAPHICaL PU@LICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


5185, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 
THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 
HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and*’others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 
A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen vf Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 





Factorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 











A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





TO NEWSPAPER MEN AND PRINTERS. 

A New Year’s Greeting, or a Carrier’s 
Greeting, is a profitable thing for a news- 
paper to issue. I have ready-printed sheets of 
Books, Almanacs, Novel Wall Calendar, and 
other subjects, designed for this purpose, with 
ready-printed Illuminated Covers, which I sell 
in any quantity, bound or unbound, and at low 
prices. Samples sent free on application. 


D. SCATTERCOOD, 
400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





FIAT LUX! 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


FOR 


CounTrTey PRINTING OFFICES. 
fy 


The above cut represents a useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is 
now in use in all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in sucha 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The Lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and will not 
easily break. 

Fig 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SAML. BINGHAM’S SONS, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers. Rollers 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


NO. 31 ROSE STREET, 


NEW YORK 


HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOs! 


TION TO 


20 Cents per Pound. 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent C, O, D., 
a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts less than 


Ten Dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YORK. 
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M. §. BULELEY. J. G, DITMAN. 


J. G. DITMAN & CO., 


506 & 508 MINOR ST., bet. 5th and 6th. and Market and Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Offer to the Trade the largest assortment of Papers of every description, in Philadelphia, including the following, of 
which they constantly carry a full stock : 


L. L. BROWN & CO’S., BYRON WESTON’S, CHAPIN & GOULD’S CRESCENT MILLS, 
CARSON AND BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE AND PEARL SPRING, 
PARSONS’ COLORED PAPERS, HOWARD MILLS, WHITING MILLS, 
MOUNT HOLLY MILLS, GRANITE MILLS, UNDINE MILLS, 
PARKER’S TREASURY AND COMMERCIAL BLOTTING, WALSW’S BLUE PAPERS, 
CRANE’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPER, 


STRAW, TAR, CLOTH, BONNET, AND PRESS BOARDS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 
> 


Book, News, White, and Colored Poster Papers, Muslin and Press Boards manufactured to order, at short notice. Envelope Paper, white 
and colored, manufactured to order. 


wwe ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING JOB LOTS. 


SAMPLES SUPPLIED BY MATIL 


GRAY’S FERRY 
Printing Ink Works. 





ROBINSON & PRATT, 


714 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PRATT & ROBINSON, 


8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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M. COLLINS, SON & (OQ., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 





WAREHOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





‘TEMPORARY REDUCED PRICE LIST OF 


DECENER & WHEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, Paris Exposition, 1867, and 
Vi a Welta tellung, 1873. 


The following are the advantages of this Press over all others: 


Simplicity of Construction, Durability, and Strength of Build, in which the best mate- 
rials are used; Ease in Running; the Ability to Print a Form as large as can be locked 
up in the Chase; Convenience of ‘‘ Making Ready,” Adjusting, or Cleaning; Facility ot 
Correcting a Form without Removing it from the Bed, as it can be brought into nearly 
a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in stationary fixtures, 
without springs, and are readily removed by the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a8 l Arrang t for Printing Cards, by which means Cards are 
dropped into a box on. or may, at will, be retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing 
Table are brougbt before the eye of the operator; and the inking rollers are always in 
sight. The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can 
drop out. The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the press. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS 


No, 2.,—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase $235 Boxing, $6 00 
No. 3.—Quarto-medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase 350 7 50 
No. 4,—Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase 0 00 


Steam Fixtures for each Press, $20; Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for either size, extra, $25. 


Liberty Card and Job Presses are strong, run with ‘Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two 
ease, and do the finest class of work. Wrenches go with each Press. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers a.m New York. 
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No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 
J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising ‘with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


sixteon Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


History, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of 
Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, ete. 


— —— — 








THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY As 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, 
AND AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 


A VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES, 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 
The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


PRICE $10.00. 
MENAMIN & RINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
517 & S18 Mino@ STa@usT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TW0 YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is cor posed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


—- +w+s20eer  - - 

It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will vse no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 
that it 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS THAN ANT OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


oe le. tae 


aan 
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THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 


We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRINTING Houses IN PHILADELPINIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


GODFREY & CO. 


June ist, 1868, 825 Waunut STREET, Puiuap’a. 


AGENTS 


ALLISON, SMITH & JoHNsON, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. S. Menamrn, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wa. Hauuey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WALKER, Evans & CoGswELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. U. 
Cc. P. Knicur, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. | MacKe.uar, Smrrus & JoRDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
CoLuiss & McLEEsTER, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. | Pearson & Gersr, ‘‘ Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 
Hauiey & NewMay, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Typz Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PHIL 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[ESTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 


BLACK INKS. 


News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses.14c. to l6c. 
oe for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. 
« for Hand Presses 20c, 
Book Ink 30 $1. 00 | 
Illustrate d Cut Ink, soft - Se, “ree T5c 
heavy......75c., $1.00, 1. 50 | 
8c ‘entific American 
American Agriculturist 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’d) ~ 
paper; wiil not set off... | 50, 75, $1. 1. 5, 2 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer.. -$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1. 50, 2.00, 3.00, 5. 00 | 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 | 


Per Pound, | 


COLORED INKS. 


| Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper....§ 2, 3, 5, 10 
Scarlet Red Ink 50 
| Deep Red Ink 
$5, 10 
Carmine Ink 
| Ultramarine Ink, fine 
Bronze Blue ‘ 
| Light Blue 
| Dark Blue $1.50, 2.00 
| Green o $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Green Goa GREE, occ cosccocnsess 2.00 
Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 
White Ink B. » T5e. | 
Brown Ink 


$1.50, 2.00 


CHAS. H. JOHNSON & CO’S 


ADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


4 Pound 2 





‘saqorIasto IWdadIONiIUua 
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ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. 
Purple Ink. . .. $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple Ink, Blueish 
Magenta Ink. ..«.- $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
Mauve, Reddish. .......$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 


POSTER INKS. 


Ultramarine Ink b 
Blue Ink, Light or Dark........ 
Red Ink 

Green Ink 

Yellow Ink 

Brown Ink 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHZES, Bo, 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK-—Established April, 1816. 





aT 
a 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ th. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® oz..............-.05- $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue................00.8 
Job Ink 50c., 75c., $1 | Purple Ink, @ 0z............+. 50c., $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster................-...50e., 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2. re nS, UP Miinkan cosshaewe ss chedeombeons $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark $1. 50, 
Book and Fine Book Ink * . Te. | Fine Red, ® bh 5. \ Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . . $1.50, 
Extra News Ink...............-++++++8-.--300. | Red, for paper $2, 50 | es « for posters. T5c., 
News and Poster Ink s., 25¢. | Red, for porters...........50c., -50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish................50c. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters 50c., » $1 | Tints of all Shades 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, @ gal...$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue $1. = 2. 00 | Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, @ Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


—_ oo S- 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 
Lanen Price... 25 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 


Seine Price.. 30 48 60 9 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 
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PRINTERS’ CUTTER 


SPEEDY, STRONG AND CHEAP. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED IN USE. 
“ASO NI (auQNOH ANO WAAO 

















——————— 


THE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS OUR 


NEW AND IMPROVED LEVER CUTTER, FOR PRINTERS AND BINDERS. 


out Ts so iIncxuwSsB. 


The Rules are on both back and front of the Table, which is marked off with two sets of parallel lines, running at right angles to each other. 
These rules, lines, and the back and side gauges make not only a simple, but an absolutely perfect arrangement for guiding and squaring the 
paper. 


SrronG, StupLe and RELIABLE in every way. It works with ease and rapidity, the knife running down with a sliding motion, making a true 
and smooth cut. 


There is also an Adjustable Bumper, which allows the knife to raise either two or four inches, as may be deemed desirable. This will be 


found of great advantage, as it enables the operator to cut small lots with a much less expenditure of time and strength than is required by any 
other machine. 


As the machine is above represented, the knife only raises two inches, but by removing the pin A to the hole above, and changing the lever 
in the hole marked B, the knife raises to the full height. The knife is adjustable by slots in, and set screws on top of the knife bar. 


Price, $175.00. Boxing, $3.50. (Weight of Cutter boxed, 900 ths.) 
STANDARD MACHINERY CoO. 
(LATE SANBORN MACHINE C0.,) MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
FT The Standard Machinery Co. also makes nearly One Hundred different Machines and sizes, for Printers and Bookbinders, “=. 
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This machine is so constructed that every motion is positive; and, 
there being no adjustments, it is simply impossible for even the most 
inexperienced person to get it out of order. 

The strain-bearing parts are all either of wrought iron or steel, and 
are made heavier than in corresponding sizes of other machines. 
This fact insures greater strength. 

The bed is stationary, and is strengthened by heavy lateral and 
transverse braces, which preclude any possibility of springing. 

The chase is instantly and securely fastened to the bed by an auto- 
matic chase- hook. 

The impression is given by a toggle, applied behind the platen-yoke. 
This nrotion is very simple and powerful, and admits of a “dead dwell” 
on the impression, and a long rest of platen to receive the sheet. 


Manufactory, Palmyra, N. Y. 
Branch Office: 175 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 
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The ink-disc makes five-seventeenths of a complete revolution, thus 
exposing a fresh surface to the form at every impression. This obvi- 
ates a fault common in other presses with a disc—that of having the 
form, if a large one, show more ink on the end towards which the 
disc turns. 

The rollers are three in number, and cover a full form. The roller- 
carriage is an original device, by means of which the rollers are securely 
fastened, and all liability to accident, from the rollers dropping out, 
avoided. 

The throw-off is an eccentric, operated by a lever, which locks itself 
in either position. It can be used at any period of the impression. 

The grippers are of spring steel, and can be instantly lowered or 
raised for the purpose of setting. 


CLOBE MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Salesrooms: 44 BEEKMAN ST., N, Y. 


























PRINTE bRe CIRCULAR. 


Cc. POTTER, dr., & Oc. 


DRUM vee A PRINTING PRESoES 
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- Over 1,000 in use. c:: 


SIZES AND PRICES: 

No. 20x25 inches inside beare Se eee $1,400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers. ak 
No. cia “we . 1,600 | No. 4, 32x50 = ** ss 
No. 24x30 + * ss ae ; . 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 6 
No. 2, 25x35“ “ “ 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54 
No. 2}, 29x42 ‘ ae es Ae cent . 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 : 

EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24x30 inches inside bearers ee eee $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers 
No. 2. 25x35 " - 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 - 
The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Moulds, two sets of 

Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


Send for-our Illustrated Circular and Price List, 


ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM OUR SHOPS, AT NORWICH, CONW. 











Office, 12 & 14 Spruce St, New York. 
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ra. Forestal & Co. 


22 South Fifth and 502 Minor Streets 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS FOR 
Chester Paper Co.’s, Prescott Mills, Linwood Mills, 














and Quaker City Mills Flat Papers 
Onoko Paper Co., and Sussex Co.’s Ruled Papers. 
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PAPER'S 
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A Large Assortment of All Qualities of Papers. 
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(JDD SIZES AND SPECIAL JINTS Mave To ‘RDER 
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PARTIOULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO RULING FINE BLANKS. 


—_—_— 


A uniform grade of Note, Letter, Statement, and Bill Head Papers, put up in boxes of five hundred each, squarely trimmed and perfectly ruled. 
Send for Price List.—Envelopes and Cards furnished at Manufacturers’ Prices, less trade 
discount.—Your correspondence solicited. 
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HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR PAPER CUTTINGS. 

















506 MINOR STREET, 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
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~#SPECIALTIES&~ 


{Bill Heads 
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Statements, 
* Letter ’ 


+ Envelopes, 
2 Etc., Ete. 3 


ed Visiting 
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3 . Direction Tags, 


~GSPECIALTIES#~ 


Meets) Printers’ Cards 


AND 


Card Board, 


AND 


Wedding Cards, 


Etc., Etc. 








— PAPER RULING -— 








i OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY & CHEAPLY. 


Flat Writing Papers 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAKES. 


{ The Place for Printers to Buy all Their Stock. 


PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
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